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In his various travels over England, in con- 
nection with Committee work, “ he had noticed 
with regret the scant opportunities of Friends 
not in affluent circumstances,” as he phrazed 
it, to secure an education. There were schools 
and schoolmasters where the rich Friends could 
send their children and pay the bills. But prior 
to this time there was no organized movement 
to supply education to the middle classes, as re- 
gards income, which probably furnished the 
bulk of Quaker membership. 

The weight of the matter rested with John 
Fothergill and his friend, David Barclay. But 
what to do was not clear. He tried to induce 
the Quarterly Meetings to attend, each for itself, 
to the matter, but they were apathetic. Largely 


further steps necessary; also giving in detail 
many of the plans, mainly evolved in his own 
mind, for its management. 

This may be found in Friends’ Library, No. 
142 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

He tells of the many deserving private schools 
they had, where Friends with money- could get 
what they wanted, and also how the children were 
lost to the Society, or were uneducated, who had 
not means to patronize them. Ackworth is, he 
says, “intended fur the education, maintenance 
and clothing of children., They shall be in- 
structed in reading, writing and accounts, as 
fully as the time allowed them will permit. 
Some useful employment may be provided for 
the boys, according as their age, strength, tal- 
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Dr. John Fothergill. 

























































































































® (Concluded from page 374.) through his influence, the Yearly Meeting, in | ents and condition may require. 
, Soon after settling in London, John Fother- | 1777, adopted a minute, “It being the judgment | “Learning and labor, properly intermixed, 
gill wrote to his brother Samuel, “I love sin- | of this Yearly Meeting that the encouragement | greatly assist the ends of bota-—a sound mind 
: cerity in the plainest dress, I dislike affectation | of boarding-schools suitable for the education |in a sound body. Tne girls will also be in- 
of any kind, whether in myself or others, and | of children whose parents are not in affluence, | structed in knitting, spinning, useful needle- 
. when we attempt to conceal our real sentiments, | will be advantageous. The consideration of a} work and in such domestic occupations as are 
: or give an idea of ourselves which we are not,| plan proper to the purpose is referred to the | suitable to their sex and station.” 
we forsake the plain language indeed.” In| Meeting for Sufferings, to be laid before the} This was one side—the secular. The denomi- 
1 another letter he expresses his genuine respect | meeting next year, to which Friends in the] national was also to be looked after. “Many 
- for his beloved and honored father thus, “ Let | country are desired to give their attention and | children among us sustain a grievous loss by 
t us incite each other to a more close regard to | assistance.” not being early and properly made acquainted 
; that Power which can make us, in some degree,| Travelling during the same year in Yorkshire, | with the principles we profess. For want of 
> like him.” After whose death, he wrote to his | with the subject much on his mind, he heard of | this instruction, they become too easy a prey to 
r only sister (Ann), who subsequently lived with | the Ackworth Hospital. The scheme had not | the customs of the world, and those habitudes 
d him for thirty years, “ Our best friend, protector | succeeded, and the building was offered for sale. | which would be as a kind of hedge about them 
and counsellor is no more. It would be unnatu- | It was necessary to act promptly, and so a few| and protect them from many temptations, are 
ral not to grieve, but while I am able I will be | Friends agreed to protect the Meeting for Suf-| thrown down, and all the allurements of vice 
(to thee) a father, thy friend and brother. ferings against pecuniary loss ifthe Yearly Meet- | and folly suffered to seduce their affections, to 
. “T should not say J will be these things. | ingdid notapprove. A property costing eighty- | their ruin. When they cease to be distinguished 
It is that Good Hand that blesses my endeavors | five thousand dollars was secured for thirty-five | from others by their garb and deportment, they 
for that dear, good man’s sake and thine,” and | thousand, and the Ackworth Foundling Hos-| too often cease to be distinguished from the 
still later in life he wrote, “I owe much to the | pital became Ackworth School. Much work | world by their morals and the rectitude of their 
1" public, and earnestly have I endeavored to re-| still remained to be done, and Dr. Fothergill | conduct.” 
' pay the obligation. On me the world has not | says, in words full of instruction to be remem-} And in another letter he says, “ To give them 
. frowned. I courted not its favors, nor feared | bered by every one with heavy tasks on his| an early inclination of acting uprightly, doing 
the reverse. It is time, however, to think of | shoulders, as follows, “It will be a long time | to all as they would desire others to do to them, 
getting into port, and, as the wind serves, I hope | before I shall be able to prevail on many whom | even in the most trivial concerns of life, is a 
to make use of it.” it concerns, to enter thoroughly into my wishes} matter I very much wish to have kneaded into 
It was a grateful acknowledgment of the|to promote this establishment, and the times | all their instruction.” 
y. blessing which was promised to the third and | are against me, but I am not apt to despair. I| He would teach them, too, to cherish “obe- 
id fourth generations of those who lived as they | have contended with difficulty, as every man] dience to that principle of light and Truth 
should, when he wrote to his nephew, “To all | has who travels this globe, and must do it cheer- | which is given us to profit withal ;’ to learn 
the progeny of thy worthy grandfather is the | fully.” Bible texts and “inform them, as far as we can, 
‘a gracious regard of heaven extended, and we| With such a spirit he could not fail, and diffi- | of all those external circumstances and events. 
ought to be abundantly thankful that so many | culties vanished before it. ‘“ When the matter | which tend to explain or confirm the doctrine 
are preserved from the spots and stains of this| was opened in the Yearly Meeting,” he says, | they contain,” “ cultivate silence and attention,” 
= life.” “and properly explained, Friends seemed to vie | for “ we are,” he says, “the only professors of 
a It is very interesting to read the correspond- | with each other in their generous efforts,” and | Christianity who acknowledge the use of this 
a ence between him and his brothers, showing his | the purchase-money was speedily raised. absolutely necessary introduction to Christian 
in unselfish devotion to their and their families’} It was agreed that the school should be opened | knowledge and Christian practice.” 
welfare, both material and spiritual, making | Tenth Month, 1779, for about three hundred Ackworth opened Tenth Month, 1779. Four- 
of most practical suggestions about their education, | children of both sexes, and its object was stated | teen months later, Dr. Fothergill died. He saw 
- and generally defraying the necessary expense. | to be “ the pious, useful education of those not | the school, the great delight and expectation of 
- of There were six brothers, the eldest of whom | in affluence.” his last days, the object “of three years’ almost 
: (Alexander) fell heir to Carr End, whither the} The education, as became the class, was to be | constant labor, with about two hundred and fifty 
rn- doctor was wont to return whenever able, mak- | simple. children in it and setting out on a career to fulfil 
- ing his last visit in 1777. When the scheme was in contemplation, Dr. | the cherished hopes of its founder. 


We have yet to consider that which gave Dr. 
Fothergill the most satisfaction of all the efforts 
he made for the benefit of his and succeeding 
generations. 


Fothergill wrote a long account, dated First Had Dr. Fothergill’s wise and adaptable ser- 
Month, 1779, subsequently published, “To aj vices been spared to control its development, 
Friend in the country,” stating the origination | some future weaknesses might have been avoided. 
of the concern, the steps already taken, and the! We must remember that Dr. Fothergill and 
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David Barclay and their friends had to block 
out a scheme of Quaker education without ex- 
perience to guide them. They had many oppor- 
tunities to exercise judgment. Should it be 
boarding or day? Should it be one large or 
several small schools? What should be taught, 
and what should be the system of government? 
We have made many educational advances 
since that day, but we cannot but respect the 
intellects that planned so wisely. 

Nor is this simply an English legacy. We are 
the inheritors of their ideas as well. 

Providence and Westtown were planned after 
the pattern of Ackworth, and were intended to 
be its reproduction, with some adaptations to 
the more democratic ways of America. 

Nor was it merely a copy of the general idea. 
In 1799, just as Westtown was about to open, 
Thomas Scattergood spent several months at 
Ackworth, studying in careful detail the work 
of the school. 

In his clear hand, he wrote out all the regu- 
lations guiding the school rewards and punish- 
ments, the duties of the officers and the restrictions 
of the students. The boys school was largely 
governed by twelve boys, called monitors, whose 
duties were various. “ To preserve order, incul- 
cate becoming behavior, see that hands and face 
were clean, hair combed, stockings tied up, and 
shoes buckled.” 

Under those were a host of inspectors. These 
were to look after the boys more narrowly, and 
if they transgressed any of the rules of the 
school, they were to note their names and report 
them to the master on duty on the Fourth day 
previous to the giving out of the spice, when the 
cases were examined into, and the boys made 
to forfeit all or half their spice. There were a 
multitude of other officers among the boys— 
indeed the machinery was something wonderful. 
And the same supervision was extended over 
the girls. 

When writing to the celebrated Dr. Priestly, 
under date of twenty-fourth of Eighth Month, 
1780, he says, “I called at Ackworth, and find 
we have a pretty prosperous beginning. Above 
eighty girls and one hundred and fifty boys are 
got together in less that ten months’ time. The 
head of the house is made for it, and teachers we 
are making as fast as we can. The children are 
already moulded into excellent order, clean and 
attentive. The beginning is prosperous, the 
event must be left. 

“Tt is my frequent wish that all the professors 
of Christianity may be more anxious to live 
Christian lives than either in advancing the 
consequence of a sect or reflecting on our fellow- 
servants or our brethren, the sons of the same 
Father. To establish young minds in Truth and 
erase the prejudice that may have been sown, is 
,2 great object to me.” 

A little later in its history we have this 
record : 

“Within, the children are free from the dis- 
tinctions of wealth and rank, which torment the 
world, and excite many keen heart-burnings in 
most of the public schools. Here not a sense of 
it exists. The utmost equality, the most cor- 
dial harmony prevail. One child is distin- 
guished from another only by the difference of 
person, of talents, of disposition and of profici- 
ency in learning. 

“Happy estate! Admirable foundation for 
a noble and erect carriage, for establishing in 
the mind a habit of valuing men, not by wealth 
and artificial rank, but by the everlasting dis- 
tinction of virtue and talent.” 

And a half a century later, one who observed 





























| veniences that were feared, and might result, 


the workings of the Institution with a just dis- 
crimination, says,“ Many good men and women, 
fearing God and hating covetousness, have been 
instructed in the school, many of whom look 
back to their instruction in things moral and 
religious, and to the circumstances which sur- 
rounded them there, with grateful recollections.” 
Thus it can be said of Dr. Fothergill, more than 
of any one Friend, that he not only founded 
Ackworth, but that he founded also the theory 
and the practice of Quaker education, which 
has existed for more than a century in some 
places, and which has done more than any other 
thing to develop and perpetuate a type of 
eighteenth century Friends. 


But we now come to the closing scenes of this 


good and great man, who died the twenty-sixth 
of Twelfth Month, 1780, sixty-eight years of 
age, while yet in the zenith of his usefulness. 


His great-nephew leaves this pen-picture of him: 
“Dr. Fothergill was pious, generous and 


benevolent, very delicate and slender, of a san- 
guine temperament, his forehead. finely propor- 


tioned, his eyes light-colored, brilliant, acute 
and deeply penetrating, his nose rather aquiline ; 
his mouth betokened delicacy of feeling; his 
whole countenance expressed liability to irrita- 
tion, great sensibility, clear understanding and 
exalted virtue;” and his devotedly attached 
sister writes of him “The full persuasion that 
everlasting rest is the happy exchange of my 
dearest friend and brother consoles me, and as 
I think I loved him more than my own life or 
any temporal enjoyment or gratification for 
myself, so at times I can rejoice in his release 
from trials. Many hidden difficulties and op- 
pressions he underwent, and were increasing to 
his feeling mind —in a world unworthy of him. 
In this view I not only acquiesce, but rejoice, 
as I believe he has fought the good fight and is 
enjoying the crown of righteousness. My mind 
has been at times as peaceful as if I partook 
with him in this life, though, when I return to 
a view of my loss, it is as recent as on the day 
when it happened. Some little account thou 
wilt desire to have. I cannot yet proceed to 
give much detail. The remembrance of the dis- 
tressing scene was too affecting, and, though I 
was enabled to bear it with apparent calmness 
and to retain constant recollection and atten- 
tion, what he suffered will never be erased from 
my memory whilst my faculties last. He was 
in extreme bodily pain, which he bore with pa- 
tience, fortitude and resignation, to the admira- 
tion of all about him. He said little of his 
thoughts respecting himself on any affairs till a 
few days before his release. As I was sitting 
by him, he said, tenderly, ‘Sister, be content. 
Do not hold me. I have been low. I have been 
doubtful whether it would be well with me or 
not. But now I am satisfied beyond a doubt.’ 
He repeated it, ‘ Beyond a doubt that I shall be 
everlastingly happy. Therefore be content, and 
may thou be blessed in time and in eternity.’ 
In this sweet, sensible disposition, grateful to 
every one for what has been done for him and 
desiring blessings upen us with his last intelli- 
gible voice, he entered eternal bliss, and I doubt 
not he is singing praise to his Deliverer, which 
is my consolation now.” 

Thus died the distinguished Yorkshireman, 
Dr. John Fothergill, who in life had so thor- 
oughly exemplified his own saying, that the great 
business of man as a member of society is to be 
as useful to it as possible in whatsoever depart- 
ment he may be stationed. 

“To prevent,” says his biographer, the incon- 
















from the crowd that proposed to assemble to 
pay the last offices of esteem to his memory, had 
he been interred in London, it was judged ad- 
visable to carry his remains into the countr 

which, on the fifth of January, 1781, were 
deposited in the burial-ground of Winchmore 
Hill, about seven miles from town. 
less upwards of seventy coaches and chaises filled 
with friends attended upon this melancholy oc- 
casion. 
yet lives in every breast. 
form. 
left and which only time can mitigate, and 
resignation to the dispensation of that Power 


Neverthe- 


The tender remembrance of friendship 
We mourn without 
We see and feel the void his death has 


which orders all things with unerring wisdom 


and goodness beyond our comprehension.” 


A Parisian periodical published this brief 
tribute of his worth, “ He was a philanthropist 
in the highest sense of the term, and he merits 
the most honorable position among the benefac- 
tors of mankind,” while according to the Lon- 


don papers, the event was regarded as little 


short of a national calamity. And surely where 
could we find a more beautiful illustration of 
Whittier’s lines? 


“ What asks our Father of his children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, ¢ 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s foot-prints in our daily ways? 
No knotted scourge, no sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise, 
A life that stands as all true lives have stood, 
Firm rooted in the faith that God is good.” 





For “THE FRIEND,” 

“ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any- 
thing as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of God.”— 
(2 Cor. ii.) 

The Apostle Paul once as dead, when brought 
to Life by the sufficiency of Grace Divine, had 
a new experience and could persuade others, 
that their rejoicing was this, “The testimony of 
our conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the 
grace of God we have had our conversation in 
the world.” 

The blessedness of knowing that we are not 
sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of 
ourselves is proved, when having passed from 
death unto Life a new experience takes place 
—new heavens and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Our early Friends, when in the 
midst of violent persecutions had their sole de- 
pendence on the strong arm of Jehovah in whom 
the righteous of all ages have trusted. Would 
that those who are called by the name of Friends 
would consider the spirituality of our profession 
—that it is not to this world that the Christian 
is to be conformed—but, that it is our duty in 
every department of life to seek to be conformed 
to the blessed will of our Father in heaven, 
not counting anything too near or dear to part 
with in order to be found in Christ. Having a 
blessed “ sufficiency” in Him, the language of 
the Spirit is, “Unto Him that loved us and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father, to Him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever, Amen. 

P. R. Girrorp. 
PROVIDENCE, Sixth Month 6th, 1895. 








Lessons in the school of this world are ac- 
quired by diligent study, labor and research, 
those in the school of Christ consist in submis- 
sion of the heart to his will, and in becoming 
fools, that we may be made wise unto salvation. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” For “THE FRIEND.” 


[Our aged Friend, Joseph Morris, of Ohio, Incidents and Reflections—No. 318. 


sends to us the following article extracted from oe 
2 ; oa yas probably under am ‘ vit 
a work written by a Presbyterian minister ie wen probally undern manne the Devine 


. . anointing that Balaam uttered these memorable 
pamed Daniel March. It brings & remem | words «Let me die the death of the righteous 
brance the assertion in Ecclesiastes, “There is 3 “a. ks At Py 

time to keep silence and a time to speak.” and let my last end be like his.” The Lord is 
Well will it be for all, if they live so denis i faithful and just, and He does not forsake those 
communion with the Spirit of Christ, that they ee ee cone 
can discern what the Divine will for them is in an - with the Psalmist. “God is the aonenadih 
every case.—Ep. ] ys 5 h g 

S of my heart and my portion forever. 
“The two sisters of Bethany represent two| One of the missionaries stationed at Singa- 
phases of Christian character, everywhere spring- | pore in the East Indies gives an interesting ac- 
ing from a like diversity of taste and tempera- | count of the death of one of his fellow-laborers 
ment. Both have their excellence within cer-| and of the influence on others exerted by his 
tain limits, and both exhibit defects when the | happy close. 
ruling disposition is pressed to undue extremes. Cintas ti teen antins bn taiitiiinin Dili 
It should be our constant study to combine Ohio. in 1889 a. we looked upon Frage ete 
the calm and contemplative devotion of the one ’ ° , ' a eee 
with the energy and Lctivity of the other. Great | ™anly form walking up the road ta our Mission 
energy in action must needs be accompanied h: i a po : ioe eet onhina™ The 
with great quietness of spirit, or it will soon ex- dow a a  anieat & adap ie oop h rh . 
ana s av : ' ae, 
hones aa ae - ——. aan ae cies wine ain enaontaehaneeel to 
its work half done. we would grow in wis- ; ° : ; 
dom and in usefulness we must cables the | teachers, and as the boys looked upon his strong, 
capacity to listen and to learn, as well as to talk muscular physique and heard his deep, sonor- 
J Ss . » oe J « ™ . - hs a ‘ . * 
and to teach. There are times when speech and oo : —— ’. ne 
action are the first duty, and there are times on a Sa ae 
when silence and contemplation are the most eae y oe = on et ok 
excellent virtues. a ee ee 
“The tendency of devout men at one time | whatever should we do!” whispered a little 
was to the extreme of seclusion and silence. fellow oie de a confidentially on the after- 
They hid themselves in caves and mountains ace <a all & ee ae 
sat aaeaail . | “ae ut very so ears were allayed. is 
= a — ? a < : wae todas oe large, muscular man was as tender-hearted as a 
entangremen'’s on tae words one Kendenty © | woman, and within a week the great delight of 
the present day is to give too much of a bust- shes thee conn 4 aienen ene tiene” 
ling and business like aspect to religion, and to oe ther aiieal tins: aad ciiteh aaa : y° 
neglect the inner spiritual cultivation, without te oe in dont ee ae ler : eco ‘ aa 
which all outward show of zeal and activity | ‘“2°uet 1) Gvep — . rs 
rests upon an uncertain foundation. Christ wants ae aap = a ae Se = 
many ministers in the world, some to speak and b : aad ane eee ae “oe ies a 
: .: ‘ > - OY ‘ 4 y c Y 
ee ee een eee eau Jesus the Saviour of men had in all bo 8 
ing to Him as the preaching when it is humbly anol haw Chom, tne: cent es *Gallaan aie 
‘ - ; : ( ( y oas rv — 
voile oon gf pa for = = Ror a nay, more, God’s sons,” He was truly wise and 

Seen v eee tn veh the bas ci, | faithful, and gave himself heart and soul to the 
ap = : — oe — — wit! work that was to his hand. Beloved by his 
ness for Jesus is the one who says nothing just : oes « i : 
because there is nothing to be said. Sometimes ee = aa of = pupils, 
it requires far greater force and decision to sit a 7 oon se yo map f his « = ! 

° ° ° ° ‘ reek y y 
still and wait, than it does to display the most wal onal oe ae begin "ataeen - 
fervid activity. a age none _ 2 
_ “The hardest command of the great Captain From the first he was carefully watched and 
is the one that requires us to keep still and do tended by Dr. West, our medical missionary— 
nothing when our hearts are burning within us ha es ane soo 1 him a a 
to rush into the field and fling away our lives by his bedside. "8 = the dis me . 2 
in desperate conflict. Let those who cannot | ”- ee ee _ oe 
speak te consider that there is great power in pronounced —typhoidal dysentery, the doctor 
silence, when it is kept for Jesus’ sake. The named it. We watched, we prayed, our hearts 
Master himself never testified more forcibly to ached ~ noe ee ee ad 
the world than He did when He answered his a a ~ a . he uy) aka oes 
accusers never a word. Some are called to co the mam, the Heroved lencner, was Rursying 

. . . . > orave 
suffer pain and loss and disappointments, and | *° a ee sia its OI ail 
ns the Master well to suffer patiently. ail Gis weed 7 edna ten Sit aie 
rist wants a great many such apostles in the Sten aiiieds Shin deeeh diene: anes ademas 
world, not twelve nor seventy, but millions sealant 5 a 7 T 
whose best service to Him is to do nothing and oh i him, “The Se . - if cae 
to do it well. Christ wants benefactors whose bed e aitias ‘Oldhan * anid gol = I've 
hearts burn within them to give to the needy aia se eae I shall 1 
and who have nothing to give. Christ wants ae a a ae a se will $e a aa 
heralds eager to proclaim the great salvation ollie side oft thadeee* H. ie ie ked ae res 
2 sneak wi altine ee 2r side >r. e 2n aske see 
and able to speak only with halting speech and is cles ene of Oe Utd anak oe 
stammering tongue. Christ wants pure, meek,| ——" . reap cater sig dee ‘ica r f tl , 
suffering lives that go on their way quietly and aaa wl . .— ESS WHS COE eS Ce, 
deter comolein.” saluting them by name. : 
ee a Presently he said abruptly, “ Where are the 

There are two schools—the school of the| boys?” We remonstrated against that warm 
World, and the school of Christ, and we cannot | room being made warmer by bringing the boys 
be scholars in both. in; but he would have them. As the boys filed 






in he took each one of over a score of them 
(boarders who lived with us) by the hand, and 
O, how urgently he pleaded with them to give 
their hearts to God! 

“ Boys,” cried he, “I am not dying; my Fa- 
ther is folding me to his bosom.” 

And those dear boys sobbed and wept around 
their dying teacher, while they wondered at 
his faith and hope, saying, “ We never saw any 
thing like this before!” 

“ Brother Gray,” said one of us, “ we'll never 
any of us be afraid to die in Malaysia, for you’re 
showing us how glorious it may be.” 

The next day we buried him beneath the 
green sod of beautiful Singapore. 

A few days after this I took steamer for Java. 
I went to meet with the Dutch missionaries in 
their biennial convention at Depok, just outside 
of Batavia. I took with me one of our boys 
who had seen Gray die. I wanted him to in- 
troduce me to the merchants of Batavia so I 
might get more scholars for the school. The 
lad belonged to Batavia. When he reached 
home his father and grandfather were delighted 
at the progress he had made, and to honor his 
teacher made a great dinner, to which they in- 
vited all their male relatives. We sat around 
a table which was furnished with all manner of 
viands — English, Dutch, Malay and Chinese 
dainties crowded each other. It was not safe 
to ask too many questions—you simply ate what 
was given you, asking no questions for stomach’s 
sake. At the table I was placed in the seat of 
honor. The lad stood behind me to wait on me. 
The father sat at the other end of the table; 
while at my right sat the old grandfather, a 
very old and feeble man. Said my pupil just 
before we began to eat; “The master always 
asks God’s blessing on the food. We will pray.” 
The company, seeing me bow my head, did as 
I did. A blessing was asked in that heathen 
home in Jesus’ name. 

Then all tongues were unloosed. Presently 
the father, across the table from me, remarking 
ou my prayer, began to tell a story. Gradually 
he raised his voice as the whole company grew 
interested in his tale. They forgot toeat. They 
laid down the forks and knives, with which they 
had been in some danger of hurting themselves, 
and all eyes were directed toward the speaker, 
and all ears were attentive. What do you think 
he was telling them? The story of our Brother 
Gray; of how he had come to Singapore, his 
strength and kindness, his illness, the scene at 
his death-bed. “And my son standing there 
knew him and loved him, and saw him die ; and 
O friends, do you know that man dying in a far, 
strange land had no fears! He looked up and 
said the God of heaven was his Father and his 
Friend.” 

While he was speaking the old man at my 
side, the boy’s grandfather, grew greatly excited. 
He was old and had fallen asleep the previous 
evening, and had not heard his grandson tell 
the story. He now heard it for the first time. 
As he listened he looked from his son to his 
grandson. Then unable longer to keep still, he 
stood upon his seat, seizing me with his left hand 
by the collar in his tremulous eagerness. Then 
turning to his guests, said he: 

“QO, sirs, did you ever hear tell of such a 
thing! A man not afraid to die! Singing 
praises to bis God, and rejoicing, instead of 
being overcome by fear! Have you ever heard 
it like this before? Sirs, where can you find 
men like true Christians?” 

Then turning to me, he solemnly adjured me: 
“Sir,” said he, “ yonder stands my boy. He 
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is the light of these old eyes; you have had him 
two years. When you return to Singapore take 
him with you. Continue to instruct him. But 
whatever else you teach him, fill him up with 
this religion.” 

It was to me a deeply inspiring scene. I 
began to see more clearly that my dear fellow- 
missionary, being dead, was yet speaking most 
powerfully to hundreds of ‘households where 
was being carried the news of how a Christian 
dies. 

Sometimes it pleases the Lord to permit his 
servants to be closely tried with doubts and fears 
as life draws towards its end. Professor Phelps 
in The Independent relates the experience of an 
eminent clergyman of New England, the presi- 
dent of one of our Northern colleges. In his 
last illness, disease clouded his reason. His re- 
ligious faith failed him, and he fell into a pro- 
found melancholy. The “unpardonable sin” 
lay heavy on his conscience. He told his friends 
that he was going to hell. He had sinned away 
his day of grace, and no other place in the uni- 
verse was fit for him, or he for it. It was use- 
less to reason with a mind which had none. At 
last one of his clerical brethren said to him sub- 
stantially: “ Well, Dr. A , it may be true. 
Doubtless some fearful examples of ‘hypocrisy 
must be held up as a warning to the universe, 
and you may be one of them. You had better 
lay your plans for it and think what you will 
do in hell. You would not like to be taken by 
surprise and not know what to do with yourself. 
How will you fill up the time there?” In a 
moment his faith righted itself. He replied: 
“T will set up a prayer-meeting in hell the very 
first day!” And at that resolve his reason 
righted itself. He saw that any place in the 
universe where he could be conscious of God’s 
presence, and where a contrite sinner could have 
the will to pray, could not be hell to him. He 
died in peace. It was a new version of the 
Psalmist’s thought : “If I make my bed in hell, 
behold, Theu art there!” J. W. 


Love, THE Brest Reason Wuy. — God’s 
“reasons = 
men’s s minds, but God’s love is always a reason 
to the trusting human heart. Men do not often 
think of questioning the wisdom or the good- 
ness or the justice of the Providence who comes 
to them with asmiling face, and manifests him- 
self in clear skies, fertile lands, large incomes, 
sound health, and perennial light-heartedness 
and cheer. But when the skies are lowering, 
when plenty gives place to want, when disease 
and pain enfeeble and rack the body, when 
profound sorrow invades the heart, men begin 
to wonder why these things are not only per- 
mitted, but ordered. The Christian in bereave- 
ment concedes, perhaps, that all is well and 
that all is right, but yet he feels the temptation 
to wonder just why such trials must be. No one 
van tell him infallibly why, but neither can 
any one more reasonably or surely tell him 
why his next-door neighbor escaped the fiery 
trial. The mystery of life is one which, if it 
raises questions at all, ought to raise them 
equally on all providential orderings, pleasant 
or painful, in prosperity or in adversity. One 
who feels himself especially afflicted has at 
least a knowledge that God has not turned him 
adrift, but has seen some peculiar need in him, 
and is doing just what is wisest and best to 
minister to that need—which ministry is always 
one of love. To a true child of God there is 


always one reason why, and that is, God’s love. 
—S. S. Times. 


are beyond the understanding of 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
RETROSPECTION. 


Now my week of labor ending, 
I with careful, searching eye, 

Strive to see if any duty 
Unaccomplished still may lie. 


As I scan my dear home over, 
With a busy housewife’s care, 
To the calendar directed, 
] discern that, unaware— 


With the week, the month has ended, 
And the leaflet now no more 

On the calendar is needed, 
For its mission here is o’er. 


As from room to room I wander, 
Where these messengers of time, 
Each are stationed, I remember 
Days of youth that once were mine. 


But these leaflets (small to look on), 
Robbed me of those precious years, 
And like autumn leaves they’re scattered, 

Taking with them joys and tears. 


Joys, for duties well completed ; 
‘Tears, for duties left undone— 

Oh, how oft we shun our mission, 
Till our golden chance is gone. 


And time takes from us our loved ones; 
To that home far more sublime; 
Where no calendar is needed 
To proclaim the flight of time. 


Yet tho’ days of youth are ended, 
In this world of care below, 

May I strive to know each duty 
Well completed ere I go. 


May I see each leaflet laden 

With kind acts, tho’ small the deeds 
Wisely offered with God’s blessing 

To a poor, weak brother’s needs. 


May I feel that of his least ones 
I (at least), have rescued one 

Of his helpless little lambkins, 
And have loved him as my own. 


And if in my weak endeavor 
I have sometimes sown in tears, 

May what seeds were good spring upward 
In his heart in after years. 


Ard at last, in retrospection, 
When a backward glance I cast, 
May I see my many duties 
Duly finished to the last. 


This is all I ask, kind Father, 
Of the days that yet remain 
That I may fulfil my portion ; 
And my life Le not in vain. 


VARCK, Kansas, Sixth ‘Meath Ist, 1895. 


THE BETTER THING. 
BY HENRY BURTON, M. A. 
“God having provided some better thing for us.” 
(Heb. xi: 40.) 

Who mourns the old, inheriting the new? 

Or clasps the shadow, with the substance here? 

Better the leaves should fall, to reappear; 
Setter a fading rose than fading yew. 


Who mourns the vanished bloom when harvests ripe 
Call for the sickle and the reapers’ song? 
The seasons round, the ages move along, 

And Christ is more than prophecy and type. 


The old is good, but partial, incomplete— 
A crescent moon slow growing to its round. 
Perfection is not reached by one swift bound ; 


Its heights are climbed by toiling, weary feet. 


What is our present but the garnered past— 
To-day the sum of al] the yesterdays? 
And so our life ascends on sloping ways, 

The new step higher, broader than the last. 


The “ better things” of Ged lie not behind, 

But ever forward in the golden light; 

The darkness is not ill; we say ‘Good night,” 
Then rise a fuller, sweeter dawn to find. 


’Tis not a failure when the cherished plan 
Lies broken at our feet, a thing of naught; 
God’s purposes are wider than our thought; 
And where the “‘ two ways ” meet, the Son of man 


Is always near to show his better way 
On to the larger blessing that somewhere 
Has ripened to our hand, or here, or there, 
What seemed a nay is but heaven’s deeper yea! 


He gives the good, and then the better things, 
Leading us upward to the highest, best; 
And shall we mourn the broken shell, the nest 
Forsaken, when our soul has found its wings? 
— Christian Advocate, 


“Show Me The Cellar.” 


It is impossible to have permanent good health 
in a house built over a damp cellar. Malaria 
lurks there, and something far more to be dread- 
ed —consumption. Vegetables spoil rapidly, 
and their effect upon health is worse than that 
of decaying animal matters. Some use furnaces 
which draw their supplies of air from the cellar, 
sending up into the houses, it may be, dry air, 
but the worst that could be obtained in the neigh- 
borhood. Ditches and stagnant ponds, covered 
with green slime, send forth miasma, exposed 
to the winds of heav en; but what is produced 
by such a cellar as we describe pours into the 
house. 

Show us the cellar, and we may be able to tell 
you why infants languish, and children suffer 
from the diseases of filth and miasma; why the 
aroma of the building, when encountered by ol- 
factory organs unaccustomed to it, disgusts ; wh 
the mansion sometimes smells worse than a sail 
ors’ boarding house. 

Plumbing may mean life or death. Open 
gutters and no sewerage, with old fashioned out- 
houses not far from wells, may be less danger- 
ous than defective plumbing. In this city a gen- 
tleman expended eleven thousand dollars on the 
plumbing of his house. Four weeks after he 
moved into it two of his servants were taken 
sick and died with diphtheria. He sought the 
best sanitary experts to inspect the building; 
they could find nothing. At last the cook con- 
fessed : “I got a plumber to connect the refrig- 
erator with the waste pipe so as to save the 
trouble of carrying out the refuse ;” and it had 
been done without trapping! 

Not far hence a Methodist parsonage ruined 
the health of some member of three successive 
families. At last, investigation showed that one 
of the pipes was loose, and that all its contents 
had been running into the ground under the 
building for seven years. Another, convinced 
that something was wrong, but unable to make 
an impression upon the committee, sent for a 
sanitary inspector, who found sufficient to ex- 
plain existing trouble and threaten much more, 

Plumbing ‘must be perfect, or it is worse than 
none. The late Dr. Willard Parker said in our 
hearing that if he were to build a house costing 
a million of dollars, he would not allow connec 
tion between any sleeping room and drain pipes 
under any system of plumbing ever invented. 
Bath rooms with their adjuncts should be erect 
ed so that the connections between them and the 
living apartments of the house can be entirely 
stopped on closing the building for the night. 

Look well to thy cellar, or it may send thee or 
the one thou lovest best to a still damper, darker, 
and narrower habitation !— Christian Advocate. 


WUuite the value of learning depends solely 
on the purposes to which it is devoted, it has 
been the error of too many sensible men of the 
world to erect talents and learning into idols, 
which they would have too universally and ex- 
clusively worshipped. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Alum Rock Canyon and Park, California. 

Accepting the kind invitation of R. H. Quin- 
cey, President and Manager of the “San Jose 
and Alum Rock Railway,” on the afternoon of 
Fifth Month 9th, the writer of this joined a 
party of excursionists who were also invited to 
pass over and inspect the line. These were 
mostly county and city officials, professional 
and representative men of San Jose and vicinity, 
who are interested in the development and suc- 
cess of this new Suburban Railway, leading, as 
it does, to one of the most charming and ro- 
mantic spots in the fruitful Santa Clara Valley. 

This road has been built under very adverse 
circumstances, with limited resources at com- 
mand, difficulty in obtaining franchises, opposi- 
tion and discouragements of various kinds, and 
other disadvantages, sufficient to deter men of 
less sanguine, hopeful natures: the projector 
and owner with unlimited faith, determination, 
perseverance and energy finally surmounted 
and overcame every obstacle, and has given us 
a further proof of what may be accomplished 
almost single handed by persistent, well-directed 
effort, in the face of doubters and cavillers. 

For about three miles the railway runs along 
Alum Rock Avenue, the main route to Mount 
Hamilton and the world famed Lick Observa- 
tory, then diverging in a northeasterly course, 
it passes through an open farming tract of 
country from which may be obtained fine views 
of the valley and lofty mountain ranges that 
environ it on either side. Further on we are 
among the vineyards, orchards and olive groves, 
that skirt the Coast Range foot-hills, until we 
reach and enter the romantic and beautiful 
canyons, winding along the Penetencia Creek, a 
clear rapid stream under frowning cliffs, amidst 
wide spreading oaks, sycamore, laurel, buckeye, 
willows, wild lilac, aromatic bay, elderberry, 
chapparal, and other handsome forest trees, and 
interspersed with various species of shrubs, con- 
spicuous amongst which is the holly, later in 
the season covered with a prefusion of bright 
red berries, while the famous California golden 
poppy, and innumerable wild flowers also dot 
the patches of green sward, enhancing the 
beauty and lending their added charm to the 
ever changing landscape. 

The canyon is protected on all sides by pre- 
cipitous walls of stone or verdure-clad_ bluffs 
and hills, and as we sweep past them in grace- 
ful curves over bridges and trestle-work, the 
weird-like and fantastic forms of the overhang- 
ing rocks rise like grim sentinels, while afar in 
the purple distance we see the topmost peaks of 
the “everlasting hills” bathed in a flood of 
golden sunlight, mellowed by a dreamy haze 
peculiar to this atmosphere, almost veiling them 
from view. This is the crowning glory of our 
long, dry, yet delightful summer season—a very 
paradise for the health and pleasure seeker— 
when nature appears in her bridal robes, sun- 
kissed and fanned by the cool, delicious breezes 
blown landward from the shores of the mighty 
Pacific, or sweeping over wide valleys, come 
balsam-laden from the vast pine and fir-forests 
on the western slopes of the snow-capped, lordly 
Sierras, Beyond these towering mountain crests 
that lie just beyond the canyon, the deep blue 
sky forms a fitting, never-wearying contrast, for 
there is nearly always floating above them 
during summer time, great masses of white- 
wreathed cumuli, in imaged splendor, idly 
drifting beneath cerulean skies, wafted heaven- 
ward by gentle winds, impearled, reposeful, sub- 


lime, a day-dream of supernal loveliness. As we ' 


THE FRIEND. 


turn away from earth to view this passing glory, 
does it not fill the soul with higher, purer thoughts, 
animating it with earnest, secret longings for all 
that is true and beautiful and good—and thus 
the great dome above us looked bluer and more 
ethereal as we gazed upward from the shadowy 
depths of the tortuous canyon. 

We speed onward through strange and pleas- 
ing sights and scenes, ever and anon listening 
to the plashing and murmur of miniature cas- 
cades and waterfalls, nor do we tire of the 
many curious and interesting objects that make 
the trip so fascinating and agreeable, until 
finally we arrive at the present terminus of the 
railway, about six miles out, in the midst of a 
fine grove of oaks, now used as a picnic and 
camping ground. Here, beneath the shade of 
some noble trees, the Company had generously 
provided a nice lunch for their visitors. About 
one mile beyond this station lies Alum Rock 
Springs and the Park proper, in a reservation 
comprising four hundred acres, owned and con- 
trolled by the city of San Jose, under a Board 
of Commissioners, who have set it apart fur the 
benefit and recreation of citizens and strangers 
alike. There are six different kinds of mineral 
springs, which by analysis are found to contain 
properties of much medicinal value, the water 
from them being piped to neatly enclosed foua- 
tains from which can be had an unlimited supply 
of soda, sulphur, iron waters, &c., and as every- 
thing in and about the Park and reservation is 
free, thousands yearly avail themselves of their 
privileges, the only charge being for bathing, 
and suits for those who use the plunge and warm 
sulphur baths. Refreshments can be had on the 
grounds at very reasonable prices. No intoxi- 
“ants are allowed to be sold within its limits, 
and good order is strictly enforced, so that it 
has become a very desirable auxiliary to the 
city. In addition to the railway, two good roads 
from San Jose extend into it, over which in 
pleasant weather there is « constant stream of 
travel, owing to its proximity, accessibility, and 
the picturesque and diversified scenery along 
the route. On entering the canyon the wildness 
and salubrity of the atmosphere is quite per- 
ceptible, and the many points of attraction are 
noticeable, fur there are restful, shady nooks, 
winding paths and walks and drives, and we see 
here and there groups of picnickers and campers 
evidently enjoying themselves to the utmost. 
To those fond of walks and climbs, there is a 
“trail” leading to the upper end of the canyon 
and its falls, surrounded by most charming 
scenery. 

This, and the descent therefrom, through 
wood crowned heights, under shelving rocks 
and over arching trees and a succession of beau- 
tiful panoramic views of mountain, wood and 
stream, amply repay the exertion and effort 
required to visit this part of the reservation, 
leaving impressions worthy of being treasured 
in the store-house of memory. The Commis- 
sioners intend to still further improve and 
beautify the reservation and park, and make it 
as it should be, owing to its great natural ad- 
vantages—one of the most lovely and inviting 
places to be found in this favored and truly 
grand and wonderful “Golden State.” 

Surely amidst such surroundings the lover of 
nature can find enough to please the eye, gratify 
the taste, and enrich the mind; her gentle in- 
fluences are felt, and the sweet harmony of her 
mingled voices are heard on every hand, in the 
passing breeze, the carol of birds, the hum of 
insect life, the murmuring stream—all seem to 
unite in one prolonged song of rejoicing. 
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In these outward evidences of creative power 
we behold the wisdom, love and beneficence of 
the Infinite One, who in the ordering of Divine 
economy has appointed all for the rational en- 
joyment and service of man, and we should 
render unto Him in return the homage of sin- 
cere and grateful hearts, and the tribute of 
thanksgiving, adoration and praise. J. BELL. 

San Joss, Cal., Fifth Month 27th, 1895. 


a 


William Penn on the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
The following testimony of William Penn to 

the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, is from 

his work, “ Innocency with her Open Face :” 

“That which I am creditably informed to be 
the greatest reason for my imprisonment, and 
that noise about blasphemy which hath pierced 
so many ears of late, is my denying the divinity 
of Christ, which most busily hath been sug- 
gested as well to those in authority, as malic- 
lously insinuated among the people. Wherefore, 
let me beseech you to be impartial and consid- 
erate in the perusal of this, my vindication, 
which being written in the fear of the Almighty 
God, and in the simplicity of Scripture dialect 
presented to you, I hope my innocency will ap- 
pear beyond scruple. 

“The prophets David and Isaiah speak thus, 
‘The Lord is my light and my salvation ;’ ‘I 
will give thee for a light unto the Gentiles.’ 
And speaking to the Church, ‘For the Lord 
shall be thine everlasting light; to which the 
evangelist adds, concerning Christ, ‘That was 
the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world; ‘God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all.’ From which I as- 
sert the unity of God and Christ, because, though 
nominally distinguished, yet essentially the same 
Divine light; for if Christ be that light, and 
that light be God, then is Christ God. Or if 
God be that light, and that light be Christ, then 
is God Christ. Again, in Revelation vi: “And 
the city had no need of the sun, for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb (Christ) is 
the light thereof,” by which the oneness and the 
nature of these lights plainly appears ; for since 
God is not God without his own glory, and that 
his glory lightens (which it could never do if it 
were not light), and that the Lamb or Christ is 
that very same light, what can follow but that 
Christ the light and God the light are one pure 
eternal light ? 

“ Next, from the word Saviour it is manifest, 
‘IT, even I, am the Lord, and besides me there 
is no Saviour; ‘And thou shalt know no God 
but Me, for there is no Saviour beside Me,’ and 
Mary said, ‘ My spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour ;’ and the Samaritans said unto the 
woman, ‘Now we know that this is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world ;’ ‘ therefore we 
suffer reproach because we trust in the living 
God, who is the Saviour of all men; ‘To the 
only wise God our Saviour be glory.’ 

“All these prove Christ to be God, for, if 
none can save, or be properly called the Saviour, 
but God, and yet that Christ is declared to save, 
and to be properly called the Saviour, it must 
needs follow that Christ the Saviour is God. 

“ He that is ‘The Everlasting Wisdom, ‘ The 
Divine Power,’ ‘ The true Light,’ ‘ The only Sa- 
viour,’ ‘The creating Word,’ and ‘ Upholder of 
all things by his own power,’ is without contra- 
diction God. 

“All these qualifications and Divine proper- 
ties are, by the concurrent testimonies of Scrip- 
ture, ascribed to the Lord Jesus Christ; there- 
fore, without a seruple, I call Him and _ believe 
Him really to be the mighty God.” 
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Early Greek Manuscripts. 

In an article on this subject by Professor J. 
P. Mahoff, published in the Sunday School Times, 
there is given a description of an interesting 
Greek MSS., written on papyrus, which has been 
found in E eypt. It dates from 258 B. c. 

“The document, which is about forty-four 
feet long, was rolled up pretty tight, found by 
some native, doubtless in a jar in the Fayyim, 
and sold to Mr. Petrie. Unfortunately the roll, 
which was exceedingly dry and brittle, had 
been broken across in the middle, very likely 
in the struggle to secure it among the finders ; 
for these people now know the money value of 
old papyri. So we have now a gap in the middle 
of each column—there being seventy-two col- 
umns, side by side—so that the reader, unroll- 
ing with the right hand, and rolling up with 
the left, could always have a column before 
him, the writing being, of course, at right an- 
gles with the length, or across the roll from top 
to bottom. In two or three places this note is 
added, “ Look outside,” and when you turn over 
the roll, you find on the back a sentence or two 
amplifying what is said in the text. The whole 
of it concerns the farming of taxes. This state 
device is now almost unknown in the civilized 
West. It was universal among the Hellenistic 
monarchs, and passed from them to the Romans, 
as my readers well know from many allusions 
in the New Testament. We have something 
not unlike it in the present concession of the 
Sultan to his European bondholders to levy 
some of the taxes in Turkey, in order to pay 
the interest on the money lent to them by the 
Sultan. But its real importance in old Egyp- 
tian days lay in the fact that the king was re- 
garded as the real proprietor of all the lands in 
his kingdom, so that all private owners owed 
him a rent in kind from their produce. To es- 
timate and to collect such a tax in wine, oil, 
wheat, dates, figs, cattle, was an enormous affair ; 
for, afier discovering the amount and obtaining 
it, it had to be brought to market and sold, 
unless it could be stored (as wheat was), for the 
feeding of a garrison in the king’s pay. Hence 
the crown fell into the habit of making a con- 
tract with a private person to receive a rent 
from him, and give him authority to claim, ex- 
act, and sell, all the produce of a certain dis- 



























































































































































































































































































































































taxes (at a public state auction), the publicanus 
of the Romans, a most unpopular and usually 
oppressive person, but necessary to the ancient 
monarchies, and liable to bankruptcy, as well 
as to the chance of making a large fortune by 
the profits which the State allowed him. How 
oppressive these imposts were in the age of which 
we are treating, will appear from the curious 
letters from the two rival Syrian kings to Jews, 
quoted both by Josephus and in that excellent 
historical document, the first Book of Macca- 
bees. 

This is the condition of things elucidated by 
the new papyrus. But never yet have we had 
such minute detail about the management of 
this sort of tax. When Josephus tells us of his 
early namesake, who obtained from the third 
Piolemy ‘the farming of the taxes of Palestine, 
all he demands is authority to en 4 them, an 
armed force to support him, and all he under- 
takes is that he will send the king yearly at 
least so much money. The tax-farming in 
Egypt was only differently managed. In the 
first part of the papyrus, there appear to be 
regulations affecting the government officials 
and their relations to the tax-farmers, and 
umong these one seems plain—no government 



























































































































































































official is, under any circumstances, to bid for 
or undertake the collecting of a tax. 
must be done by private individuals. The state 
issues a notice that such a tax will be sold by 
auction on such a day. 
price was fixed, but the state made choice be- 
tween various ‘applicants. 
clear. But when these people bid for the con- 
tract, they were by no means allowed to exact 
what they could above the rent they paid to 
the state. 
was watched and guarded, so that in the first 
place the state should not suffe 
the publicani should not suffer 
peasants should not be ruined. 
the latter parts of the great papyrus give minute 
directions regarding the growing of wine and 
oil throughout the country. 
rate census in each district of the land under 
cultivation. 
direction. 

which produced it, the sesame and the croton 
plant, must be sown in certain quantities. Even 
the seed is supplied, if necessary, by the state. 
The peasant is on no account to gather his crop 
or press his grapes without supervision. 
oil-presses are under the control of the publicani. 
The retail price to the local dealers in oil is 
fixed, as well as their profit. 
is so minutely supervised that we can only sup- 


expense. 


trict. This was the Greek telones, or buyer of 
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That 


Perhaps, indeed, the 


This point is not 


On the contrary, the whole process 
r; in the second, 
; last, that the 
For this purpose 
There is an accu- 


The vines seem not limited in either 
But as regards oil, the two plants 
All the 


The whole thing 


pose the peasant so burdened that any straining 


of his condition produced ruin, and so loss to 
the state. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Treasures of the Polar Seas.—In 1809, Count 
Romazoff sent M. Hedenstrém to explore the 
New Siberian Islands, fitting him out at his own 
Hedenstrém reached Laikoff's first 
island, and was amazed at the prodigious stores 
of fossil ivory it contained, for, although the 
ivory hunters had for forty years, regularly car- 
ried away each year large quantities of ivory 
from the island, the supply of ivory in it ap- 
peared to be not in the least diminished. 

In about half a mile Hedenstrém saw ten 
tusks of elephants sticking up in the sand and 
gravel, and a large sand- bank on the west coast 
of the island was alw: ays covered with elephants’ 
tusks after a gale, leading him to hope that there 
was an endless amount of ivory under the sea! 
Hedenstrém and Sannikoff went on to Kotel- 
noi and New Siberia, and they found the hills 
in the former island absolutely covered with the 
bones, tusks and teeth of elephants, rhinoceroses 
and buffaloes, which must have lived there in 
countless numbers, although the island is now 
an icy wilderness, without the slightest vegeta- 
tion. 

They also found that in New Siberia, the most 

eastern of the islands, the quantity of mammoth 
ivory was still more abundant, and in 1809 

Sannikoff brought away ten thousand pounds 
of fossil ivory from New Siberia alone. 


Serews Small as Dust—An article in the Ana- 
/yst contains a most interesting description of 
some of the wonders of watch-making : 

The smallest screws in the world are made in 
a watch factory. There can be no doubting 
that assertion on any score. They are cut from 
steel wire by a machine but as the chips fall 
down from the knife it looks as if the operation 
were simply cutting up the wire for fun. 

One thing is certain. No screws can be seen, 
and yet a screw is made every third operation. 

The fourth-jewel-wheel screw is the next thing 
to being invisible, and to the naked eye it looks 


like dust. 
be a small screw, with two hundred and sixty 
threads to an inch, and with a very fine glass 
the threads may be seen clearly. 


a reversing motion, 
perfectly polished. 





scavengers of the forest. 





With a glass, however, it is seen to 


These little screws are four one-thousandths 


of an inch in diameter, and the heads are double 
in size. 
thimble would hold one hundred thousand of 
these tiny screws. 


It is estimated that an ordinary lady’s 


About one million of them are made in a 


month, but no attempt is made to count them, 


In determining the number, one hundred of 


them are placed on a very delicate balance, and 
the number of the whole amount is determined 
by the weight of this. All of the small parts of 
the watch are counted in this way, probably 
fifty out of the one hundred and twenty. 


After being cut, the screws are hardened and 


put in frames, about one hundred to the frame, 
heads up. This is done very rapidly, but en- 
tirely by sense of touch, instead of sight, so that 
a blind man could do it just as well as the 
owner of the sharpest eye. 


The heads are then polished in an automatic 


machine, ten thousand at a time. 


The plate on which they are polished is cov- 


ered with oil and a grinding compound, and on 


this the machine moves them very rapidly by 
until they are fully and 


Forest Insects.—Perhaps, after the ants, the 
most ubiquitous are the termites, who are the 
Although, perhaps, 
among the most helpless of living things, they 
earry on a work which is of the utmost import- 
ance. Ina year or two, they will break down 
the largest timber tree, until it collapses into 
that rich brown humus, so characteristic of the 
forest, and which is so well suited to feed all the 
other plants. It must be understood that the 
decomposition which takes place in the forest 
is quite distinct from that of more open places. 
Instead of the alternations of rain and sunshine, 
we have here a uniform temperature, and almost 
equal amount of moisture. It follows, therefore, 
that the decomposition is even and continuous. 
The termites burrow through the timber in every 
direction, allow the moisture to penetrate, and 
in a comparatively short time, the hard wood, 
which rings almost like metal to the blows of 
the axe, crunches under foot as if it were made 
of egg-shells. As long as the tree is healthy, 
the termite leaves it alone, but as soon as a 
branch is injured, a nest is sure to be planted 
in the fork, and its work begins. As there are 
always plenty of the dead and dying in the for- 
est, these little creatures may be seen every- 
where, plainly indicating by their presence that 
another poor victim has succumbed in the 
struggle. 

Wasps and bees are also very numerous, the 
former hanging their round or pear-shaped nests 
from the branches of trees, or even building a 
single layer of cells on the backs of leaves. They 
are called marabuntas in the colony, and are 
much feared for their virulent stings. Unlike 
the wasps of Europe, they do not appear to live 
upon fruit, but to be carnivorous, or general 
scavengers, like the ants. Although not so in- 
teresting as the bees and ants, they are well 
worth study, and no doubt careful investigation 
would be amply rewarded. Bees are not by any 
means so common as the wasps, although the 
humble-bees are more plentiful, as might be 
expected, from their being so well fitted for the 
fertilization of flowers. 


The Struggle for Life in the Tropics.—Through- 
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There were 352 deaths in this city last week—a de- 
crease of 280 from the previous week, and a decrease 
of 70 as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year. Of the foregoing, 207 were males and 145 
females: 41 died of consumption; 31 of pneumonia; 
24 of heart disease; 17 of diphtheria; 15 of nephritis; 
15 of old age; 13 of casualties ; 13 of apoplexy; 12 of 
cancer ; 12 of inflammation of the brain; 12 of maras- 
mus; 10 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels, 
and 10 of peritonitis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
112}; coupon, 113 a 1134; 4’s, 1925, 1233 a 1233; d’s, 
116} a 116}; currency 6’s, 100 a 110. 

Corron was dull but steady on a basis of 7;;c. for 
middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $14.75 a $15.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, spot, $15.00 a $15.75. 

FLour.—Winter super, $3.00 a $3.20; do., extras, 
$3.25 a $3.50 ; No. 2 winter family, $3.55 a $3.70 ; Penn- 
sylvania roller, clear, $3.75 a $3.90; do., do., straight, 
$4.00 a $4.15; Western winter, clear, $3.75 a $3.90; 
do., do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25; do., do., patent, $4.25 
a $4.50; spring, clear, $3.40 a $3.70; do., straight, 
$4.00 a $4.25; do., patent, $4.40 a $4.65; do., favorite 
brands, higher. Rye flour is dull but steady at $3.90 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 784 a 79}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 533 a 53}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 353 a 36c. 

ForEIGN.—The government bill against inebriates 
introduced in the British House of Lords prompts 
the correspondent of the New York Sun to say: “ The 
provisions of this measure are sufficiently drastic to 
make sinners tremble. Power is given, not only to 
the High Court of Justice but to the county courts, to 
commit a person to an Inebriates’ Licensed Retreat 
for a term of six months to two years, upon the appli- 
cation of a relative or friend, supported by evidence ; 
and the expression ‘ habitual drunkard’ is extended 
to include any person who is rendered dangerous to 
himself or others or incapable of managing himself or 
his affairs through habitual use of opium or any other 
drug. Even these powers are not sufficient for ex- 
treme temperance reformers, who urge that the back- 
slider shonld be dealt with earlier in his downward 
course. They propose, therefore, to extend the defini- 
tion of ‘habitual drunkard’ so as to include any man 
convicted of drunkenness thrice within two years. As 
this would hit hard a good many otherwise rep:table 
people, it will be strenuously opposed, but the Govern- 
ment bill itself appears to receive general approval, 
and will mcst certainly become a law at this session 
should time permit.” 

Professor Wiley says that “one of the grandest dis- 
coveries of modern science is the agency of microbes 
in enabling plants to absorb from the air the nitrogen 
which is the chief factor of their growth. The theory 
was first suggested by Pasteur, and it is thought to be 
fully confirmed by the researches of independent in- 
vestigators. If it does not deceive expectation it will 
completely revolutionize agriculture. To increase the 
growth of plants it will only be necessary to feed their 
roots with water containing the proper microbes.” 

Divorce has been legal in France now for eight 
years. The first year the number granted was 1700 ; 
the second, 4000; in 1894 it was 8000. the total for 
eight years is 40,000. The working classes supply the 
largest proportion, 47 per cent.; the peasants the 
smallest, 7 per cent. 

The new commercial treaty between Japan and 
Russia, which was signed at St. Petersburg on the 
11th instant, is the fourth which Japan has secured 
with the leading countries of the world. Great 
Britain was the first to make a treaty on the new lines 
proposed by Japan, the United States was second and 
Italy third. The treaty with Russia is practically the 
same as those negotiated with the United States, Italy 
and Great Britain. One of its principal features is 
the abrogation of the extra territorial rights which 
foreign countries have enjoyed in Japan, which per- 
mitted offences perpetrated by citizens of these coun- 
tries to be tried by a Consular Court. Under the new 
arrangement, all infractions of the law in Japan will 
be referred to the native courts after a certain speci- 
fied period. 

In Germany the Government, desiring the Kiel de- 
monstration to pass off harmoniou-ly, is making no 
disclosures through the semi-official press as to its 
attitude with respect to the alliance between Russia 
and France. It has been learned that Russia ad- 
































and so cease to keep their own vineyards. Such 
are the real sluggards in the Christian camp. 




















We publish in the present number another 
obituary notice of our friend Caleb Webster— 
the one published recently being deemed de- 
fective by his family. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.— The celebrated South Carolina 
registration case was decided in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Richmond, Va., on the 11th 
inst. The State wins, Judge Goff’s famous injunction 
is dissolved, and the original bill will be dismissed. 

A suit has been begun in the United States Court, 
at Bay City, Mich., by the United States against the 
Flint and Pere Marquette Railroad Company, Wm. 
W. Crapo and Oliver Prescott, of Massachusetts, and 
350 other persons living in Michigan, to recover 
thousands of acres of land which the Government 
claims was illegally sold by the railroad company. 

A special from Washington to the Public Ledger of 
the 11th instant, says: “The action of the Adminis- 
tration in ordering the cruiser Raleigh for service in 
the vicinity of Florida is due to a decision reached 
yesterday afternoon as the result of a conference be- 
tween Secretaries Olney and Herbert, and before the 
departure of the latter for Alabama. The Raleigh 
will be ordered to assist the revenue cutters in that 
district in maintaining a patrol against the departure 
of tilibustering expe litions from our shores intending 
to participate in the Cuban insurrection. The Ad- 
ministration is determined that there shall be no op- 
portunity for criticism against it on the part of Spain 
in the matter of the observation of the neutrality laws, 
and no means to prevent their violation by American 
citizens will be left untried.” 

Captain Sigsbee, the Naval Hydrographer, has de- 
veloped a remarkable fact relative to steam naviga- 
tion on the Pacific Ocean which seems to indicate that 
the strategical importance of the Hawaiian Islands is 
not so great as has been claimed by promoters of an- 
nexation sentiment. It has been customary to draw 
straight lines on the map of the Pacific, from the chief 

ports of the American Continent and Asia, which, in- 
tersecting near Honolulu, were alleged to demonstrate 
the central position of that harbor as the natural stop- 

xing point on trans-oceanic voyages. It is well-known, 

itt that a great circle of the earth is the shortest 
line between any points on the globe, and, in an in- 
vestigation of the steamer routes which would have 
to be adopted on the Nicaraguan Canal, it was dis 
covered that the harbor of San Francisco was incom- 
parably more important than any other on the Pacific, 
while Honolulu was over one thousand miles off the 
most direct steamer route on all voyages between North 
American and Asiatic ports: The total distance from 
Brito, the expected terminal of the Canal, to Yoko- 
hama, via San Francisco is 7,236 knots. Therefore the 
shortest possible route for steamers from Brito to 
Yokohama, via San Francisco, exceeds by only 91 
knots the shortest possible direct route from Brito to 
Yokohama. By the Honolulu route the distances are 
from Brito to Honolulu, 4,210 knots; Honolulu to 
Yokohama, 3,399 knots ; total, 7,609 knots. Therefore 
the shortest possible route between Brito and Yoko- 
hama, via San Francisco, is 373 knots shorter than by 
way of Honolulu. In the event of the completion of 
the canal, it is believed from these figures that the 
position of San Francisco will make it the paramount 
port of the Pacific. It is noticeable that few merchant 
vessels or warships can steam more than 5,000 knots 
without renewing their fuel supply, and that San 
Francisco, must, therefore, become a great coaling 
station and naval rendezvous. 

At the free silver convention held in Memphis on 
the 13th instant, resolutions advocating the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1, declare that international co-operation is not 
necessary, and attribute the recent hard times entirely 
to the demonitization of silver. 

The New York World states that in Western Kansas 
and other cyclone regions of the West they are utiliz- | 
ing their inconveniences in a characteristic American 
way. By the use of “Jumbo wheels,” something like | 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































the Ferris wheel at the World’s Fair, or like the 
paddle-wheel of a stern-wheel steamboat, they get 100 
horse power out of a 15 mile wind. This force they 
are using for irrigating purposes, and there are those 
who think that the Jumbo wheel has such a future 
that it is likely to make farming profitable in the 
whole arid region. 


cover the £16,000,000 loan guaranteed by the Russian 
Government. 
been inveigled into useless negotiations for the loan 








at 4 per cent., redeemable in 36 years. 
convertible for 15 years, and will be secured on the 
customs revenues of the treaty ports, besides Russia’s 
absolute guarantee. 
political point of view, the giving to Russia of a finan- 
cial hold over China, which it will be difficult to 
shake off, constitutes a dangerous precedent. 





vanced to China during the war, sums sufficient to 


German bankers feel that they have 





— 


which France and Ruasia secured. The German Goy- 
ernment shares in their resentment. 


The Times says that the Chinese loan will be issued 
It will be in. 


The Times adds that, from a 


News received in London from a German source is 


to the effect that China has not yet accepted Russia’s 
offer to guarantee a loan of £16,000,000 
not reply until Sixth Month 17th. 


China will 


A despatch to the Globe from Hong Kong says the 


Japanese are administering the customs on the Island 
of Formosa and trade is proceeding upon normal lines, 
No further trouble is expected. 


According to the Commander-in-chief of India, 


50,000 ont of 70,000 men composing the army have 
been sent to the hospitals within two years. 


A despatch from Cape Colony says that the Assem- 


bly, by a vote of 45 to 12, has adopted the resolutions 
introduced by Premier Rhodes to annex Bechuana- 
land. 


Sir John Madden. Acting Governor of Victoria in 


the absence of the Earl of Hopetoun, in his message 
to the Victorian Parliament on the 28th ultimo, de- 
clared that prosperity was rapidly returning. 
gard to the federation, he said the Government would 
introduce a bill proviling for the election by the peo- 
ple of a Convention for the purpose of framing a con- 
stitution for federated Australia. 
introduced providing for a revision of the tariff and 
to establish the principle of one mau, one vote. Pub- 
lic economies are promised. 


In re- 


Bills would also be 


RECEIPTS. 
Caleb Wood, Phila., $2, vol. 69. 
bas™ Remittances received after Third-d ty evening will 


not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





NOTICES. 
Wantep.—A woman Friend as assistant to the 
Matron at the Barclay Home, West Chester, Pa. 
For particulars address 
Hetena J. Conner, 
325 N. Walnut S:., West Caester, Pa 


WanTED.—A young man, member of the Society of 
Friends, acquainted with double entry book-keeping 
and general store business. 

Address “ K” office of Tat FRIEND. 


A FRIEND with long experience and large executive 
ability wishes position as superintendent, matron, man- 
aging housekeeper, in institution or private family. 
Best reference from well known Friends. Would 
make an engagement for fall. Address “‘ H,’’ 

Office of THE FRIEND. 


WantTEp.—A woman Friend desires situation as 
housekeeper for an aged couple or a widower. 
Address “8S,” Office of Toe Frrenp. 





Drep, Fourth Mo. 22nd, 1895, in Media, Delaware 
Co., Pa., at the residence of his son Samuel C. Webster, 
M. D., CALEB WeEssTER, aged seventy-seven years, 
six months and twelve days; a member of Media 
Particular and’Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
He was from his youth firmly attached to the princi- 
ples and testimonies of the Society of Friends, and 
always manifested his deep interest by faithfully at- 
tending the meetings both for worship and discipline, 
and encouraging others to do the same. During his 
last illness, which was somewhat protracted, he showed 
abundant evidence that the work of regeneration had 
been keeping pace with the day, and his friends feel 
assured and comforted in the belief that his end was 
peace. 





, suddenly, First Month 24th, 1895, in Media, 

Delaware Co., Pa., Besste WesstTer, daughter of Dr. 
Samuel C. and Hanna W. Webster, aged three years 
and seventeen days. 

. , Fifth Month 28th, 1895, at her home in Ger 
mantown, Philad’a, ANN M. Jones, wife of Charles 
Jones, in the seventy-third vear of her age, a co0- 
sistent member of Germantown Particular and Frank- 
ford Monthly Meeting. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





